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(Magdalene at the door of Simon the Pharisee), when she 
is represented as leaving a house where her companions are 
feasting, and descending the steps in. search of Christ. 

(75? be continued.) 



WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE FRENCH WOMAN. 

To pass from the countrywomen of Shakspeare to those 
of Corneille is somewhat like passing from a wilderness 
instinct with the majesty of Nature, to a greenhouse full 
of the fascinations of Art. We find the English woman 
ever boldly grappling with realities, but the French 
woman ever striving to coquette with idealities — the one 
sternly faces the facts of life with clumsy pluck, the other 
gracefully endeavors to mystify them with a jeu d'esprit; 
— the one becomes actually unlovable by a grim subser- 
viency to facts, while the other is decidedly unreliable 
through a fanciful admiration of ideas. The English 
woman grows excessively selfish, out of pure consciousness. 
The French becomes self-forgetful out of pure vanity. The 
conscience of the one, however, is prompted by matter of fact 
considerations, and the vanity of the other by allurements 
of fancy ; the selfishness of the English woman is, to some 
extent, atoned for by her loyalty to principle, while the 
vanity of the French is made palatable by her attempt to 
please others. The English woman wants to be respected, 
the French loves to be admired : the one, in short, tries 
simply to please herself, the other only aims to make herself 
agreeable. 

In the French nature the elements are so mixed np that 
it is difficult to define without resorting to comparisons. 
Bnt we rather avoid for the present the line of compara- 
tive arguments ; we would rather judge the French 
woman not from any foreign standard, but exclusively in 
relation to the climatic, historical, and educational circum- 
stances which have made her what she is. 

In the French we find a curious mixture of Greek love 
of beauty, Roman love of glory, and Teutonic capabilities 
of thought. But these elements of grandeur that charac- 
terize these three great races, and out of which the French 
race has been compounded, have lost somewhat of their 
original vigor in the process of amalgamation and in the 
struggles of time and civilization ; we are consequently apt 
to find in France tastiness in place of a comprehensive love 
of beauty, vanity in place of ambition, and wit in place of 
thought. The proud races of antiquity out of which the 
French nation has sprung, have left a fine substratum in its 
mind, which makes the French people susceptible to all 
great and glorious ideas. The very volatility of their 
nature typifies the constant struggles for mastery of Greek 
aestheticism, Roman pride, and Teutonic thoughtful ness. 
We are struck with it in French literature and in French 
science. The yearning for an ideal of perfection makes 
the one powerful in spite of all its flippancy. And the 
passion for analysis, set forth in a graceful, plausible frame 



of thought, makes French science singularly complete and 
systematic. But everywhere we recognize a suscepti- 
bility for perfect ideals more than we do the power of 
working them out thoroughly : — the triple elements con- 
stantly at war for supremacy in French nature makes 
thoroughness almost a logical impossibility and super- 
ficiality a transitory necessity. Literature aims at being 
many-sided like the German, classic like the Greek, diffuse 
like the English, and picturesque like the Italian ; but 
La Rochefoucauld's philosophy is more plausible than pro- 
found, Corneille's tragedies more bombastic than classic, 
Moliere's comedies more local than universal, and Voltaire's 
epics more witty than picturesque. France has been 
unable to produce a Goethe, or an Achilles, a Shakspeare, 
or a Dante. 

In politics we find the same lack of thoroughness ; the 
same difficulty in linking together the various elements of 
ambition in one compact chain, that will stand the test of 
time ; the same difficulty in working up sentiments with 
principles. Sentiment is the ruling passion in France. 
The aim is not so much to do the thing, whatever it may 
be, as to feel it ; to be pervaded with an affection for the 
idea and to express it ; such manifestations of sentiments 
are generally confounded with real actions. The French 
statesman when he has made a powerful speech smiles upon 
himself with ineffable satisfaction ; the echoes of his senti- 
ments are to him shouts of victory ; he sits down to crown 
himself with laurels, and actually believes that his senti- 
ments, his words, have saved la JPatrie. The French lover 
presents the same characteristics of sentiment and vanity. 
He seems not so much to be in love with his inamorata 
as to be in love with himself. He declares his love in the 
most bombastic terms, and the scene which follows is the 
dramatic incarnation of his sentiments. 

Open to ridicule, as explosions of mere sentiment with-! 
out action always are, it should be borne in mind that the 
apparent egotism of mere sentimentalism is ever sur- 
rounded in France by a positive desire to please others. 
However much the intellect may protest, the heart is 
always subdued by this last and all pervading desire. Exqui- 
site politeness becomes the rule of social life ; rudeness 
the great exception. The Teutonic element of thought, 
and the Roman element of ambition in the French nature 
may be frequently baffled by their inability to coalesce, bat 
the Greek sense of beauty in his character is sure to estab- 
lish a species of graceful harmony, and whatever fault, you 
find with a Frenchman, you are always forced to answer bis 
polite bow — he is so desperately cestoetical. 

We must remind onr readers that we do not propose to 
analyse French character ; we only throw oat one or two 
general hints to help on our investigation of the charac- 
teristics of the French woman. Woman in France pre- 
sents the various national characteristics which we have 
vaguely indicated, perhaps in a more palpable degree than 
man. In her they manifest themselves by a great a projios 
of conversation, by an aesthetical sense of propriety as to 
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manners and costume, also in her difficulty of conveying an 
idea of clumsiness or pedantry, and in her aptDess in 
always presenting an ideal of taste and gracefulness. 
"What you cannot well say of other countries, you can say 
of Prance. Ton may travel from the Garonne to the 
Seine,' from Metz to Lyons, and from Rouen to Toulouse, 
without encountering a single " female bore." Tanity sup- 
plies them ever with a stock of complacency,, while a desire 
to please does the rest, and out of their various ingredients 
a, delicious social dish is concocted, which, whether we call 
it "tact," "good taste," or "grace," flatters without 
fatiguing, and pleases without wearying. Pedantry is as 
alien to French womanhood as elasticity is to the English. 
To be sure, what we call superficiality in the French man, 
may frequently manifest itself in the guise of frivolity in 
the French woman. The injustice, if we may be allowed 
to say it, generally done to the French by foreign women 
consists in this, that while they are censured for the frivo- 
lous tendencies which they frequently manifest, they are 
not in the same proportion praised for the compensating, 
graceful, and generous qualities which their censors actually 
do not possess. Upon those generous and graceful qualities 
we dwell with delight. The French woman, from the poor 
peasant girl up to the high bred lady of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, from the grisette of questionable virtue up to 
the stern, rigid, passionless, high moral Main ten onian 
types, ever present to. the beholder a cheerful smile, a 
graceful attitude, and a bewitching politeness, that capti- 
vates us by its incomprehensible finesse and amenity. 

This beauteous code du comr which instinctively rules the 
French woman in her. outward appearance, which inspires 
her vanity and fires her ambition to please, accounts for 
the sunny prestige of French society, explains the Free- 
masonry of a heart-democracy, which ever soothes, and 
subjects outward systems of tyranny into perfect repose. 

Can it be that many of these women who dress so taste- 
fully, walk so gracefully, smile so charmingly, and talk so 
delightfully, are deficient in other substantial but less 
showy qualities ? We cannot help but think that a mon- 
strous cant relative to this question prevails in the woman- 
world. If to be virtuou_s is to be excessively selfish and 
disagreeable, and to be intellectual and thrifty is to be 
void of generous sympathies, we should really not wonder 
to see loyalty to principle and love of virtue more and 
more falling off in popularity. "We have no sympathy 
with French frivolity, bnt we feel grateful to the French 
woman for the graceful example which she places before the 
female world. We feel grateful to her for her bland smile, 
for her graceful tact, for her regard for the feelings of 
others, for her taste in presenting herself to the utmost 
advantage. If it be only vanity, we say that it is a 
blessed vanity, which knows how to put itself in such close 
harmony with the laws of beauty. If it be vanity, we say 
it is a blessed vanity which knows how to give such a fine 
social exemplification of the laws of love. Nothing makes 
certain; highly respectable women so revkhe and disagreea- 



ble as to behold loveliness and grace which they have not 
the heart to emulate, and we have no donbt that much of 
the indiscriminating blame which is dealt out to the French 
woman by some women of other countries proceeds from 
that melancholy weakness which female nature has in com- 
mon with all other hnman natnre, namely, the inability to 
reconcile personal vanity with the absence of a capacity to 
please. Thousands of disagreeable English women, there- 
fore, contemptuously curl their lips at the mention of a 
French woman — the sunny light of loveliness which 
sparkles from the eye of a French woman actually seems to 
dazzle eyes that are dimmed by selfishness, and, of course, 
since they cannot see the beauty of loveliness, they must, 
forsooth, make a compromise between blindness and justice, 
by blackening the character which they cannot appreciate. 
Are we too severe ? We hope not. But severity on this 
point would be warranted. We have heard enough of 
what Anglo-Saxon and German douairieres and anti-French 
female bores in general think of French women to war- 
rant onr expressions on this subject. They seem to take 
for granted that a woman who is remarkable for- taste, 
tact, grace, elasticity, and amiability, cannot be equally so 
for propriety, decorum, sense of duty, character, and 
principle. And this, we respectfully submit, is a slander 
upon French women, and it leads generally to the most 
deplorable mistakes in female education. 

We really believe that there are in France as many fire- 
sides unstained by impurity as in any other country. It 
will be found that the French woman by being more the 
devotee of sentiment is less the prey of passion, than less 
demonstrative, but more concentrative types of woman- 
hood. In almost all cases the French woman appears, in a 
moral sense, worse, and the anti-French woman better 
than she is. More apt to forget herself, the former would 
speak and gesticulate, when the more calculating Anglo- 
Saxon, would use the. cloak of mental reservation and 
prudery. It is the nature of the sentiments in healthy 
action to evaporate in words and gesture ; they do not, in 
the fullness of freedom, lead to temptation ; they are not 
active in the same way as suppressed feeling, that has 
developed itself in the dark, possessing all the rankness of 
a morbid weed, instead of the beautiful color and fra- 
grance that belongs to a flower grown in the light. A, 
woman, "fancy free," haa more self-possession and more 
control over herself than the more guarded woman, whose 
feeling has been constantly concentrated, and not allowed 
an outlet in the play of sentiments j such stand really in 
much greater danger of losing the mastery of their judg- 
ment than the others. 

The French woman is ruled by a combination of head 
and heart rather than by mere blood and temperament. 
She strives to be both kind and witty. Her most fiery 
passions actually seem to be subdued by this combination 
of judgment and affection. This head and heart compound, 
which the French call " esprit," — a characteristic no other 
race possesses in the same degree, and which no foreign 
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word can interpret-^this esprit_ has been vouchsafed to the 
French woman in a generous degree, and it distinguishes 
her above all other women on earth. Have you ever seen 
an old French lady dressed like a young girl ? Or a 
French young girl look as womanish as a lady of dis- 
creeter years f Never. Her esprit is her talisman against 
all incongruities. The harmonies and proprieties of years, 
and seasons, and position are adhered to with the same 
regard for the unities by the French woman as the Aristo- 
telian' rules of the Greek drama are adhered to by the old 
French dramatists. Age, which is in so many instances 
the destroyer of woman's outward charm, becomes in the 
home of a French woman a source of sesthetical venera- 
tion. Nothing can be more graceful than the manner in 
Which an old French lady almost makes wrinkles lovely, by 
boldly and skillfully facing the responsibilities and conse- 
quences of age. Nothing is there more delightful than the 
maiden reserve, yet girlish" espieglerie of the French girl 
— the blushes of retiring maidenhood constantly, warring 
with the irrepressible impulses of girlish fun and 
roguery, thus producing an exquisite picture of a young 
lady, instinct with sparkling elasticity, yet restrained by 
-bashful modesty. 

We believe that the excessive restraints put upon young 
girls in France, as well as the excessive liberty given to 
young girls here, are both susceptible of advantageous modi- 
fication. Considering the restraint in France as proceeding 
from a lack of, and the excessive liberty here from, an exuber- 
ance of confidence, there is undoubtedly more abstract moral 
beauty in the latter. But, on the other hand, the restraint 
in France, whenever it takes its sonrce in purer motives, 
seems to be more in harmony with the peculiar sphere of 
extreme youth. One great advantage growing out of it 
in France is the social preponderance which it gives to 
married ladies ; to ladies who bring their more mature age 
and riper experiences to bear upon the social atmosphere ; 
which consequently assumes a more dignified, more intel- 
lectual aspect, drawing within its circles the choicest speci- 
mens of humanity ; while, wherever a different Hgime pre- 
vails, men of enlarged culture, and women of fine mental 
and social aspirations busy themselves in the exclusiveness 
of domestic life, and desert a society, which, being ruled 
by boys and girls, offers no particular attraction for those 
who seek in social circles more than the mere gratification 
of gymnastic exercises like dancing, and the interchange 
of superficial sentiments. In this sense more real homage is 
paid to woman in France than even in our woman-worship- 
ing country, since physical display, the mere animal 
bnoyancy inherent in all female youth, is not the all-despo- 
tizing controller of society ; and since womanhood is duly 
honored and respected, albeit years may have impaired her 
outward charms, and although marriage may have put her 
beyond the calculating aspirations of Benedicks and Lotha- 
rios. This not only elevates the tone of French society, 
but also relieves it from the odious nightmare of calcula- 
tion, which in societies controlled by young unmarried 



people, throws a wretched halo of monied selfishness over 
it, by engendering suspicions that a gentleman approaches 
a lady for the purpose of matrimony or engagement This 
material principle strips the social intercourse between 
ladies and gentlemen of much of its generous spontaneity ; 
the sense of humanity is apt to be crushed out ; man 
ceases to be man — he is either courted as a profitable 
suitor, or is put on the ban as an unprofitable acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand, it is with women as with actors, 
only a few stars are noticed ; the rest, unless possessed of 
great wealth, are put on the shelf of man's thought, while 
the young girls are left to have fine times with the young 
boys. There may be some good elements in a state of 
society established upon such precocious and unreasonable 
principles, as we may have opportunity to show on some 
other occasion. But at present we are only desirous to 
eliminate from the French social code those elements 
which, in our humble opinion, do more ample justice to 
women of every age. 

The gratifying result of this more harmonious arrange- 
ment is not only palpable in the more elevated tone of 
society, but it also reacts powerfully upon the character, 
and what is still more important,- upon the domestic posi- 
tion of the French woman. The greater social preponder-: 
ance of the French mother and the French wife gives her 
more weight and character with her children and husband. 
How can a young lady listen respectfully to the admoni- 
tion of her mother, where the sense of social insignificance 
of that mother comes daily home to the daughter's mind ? 
What mental and moral influence can a wife exercise over 
her husband, when the husband realizes every day that 
away from the hearthstone the wife is a mere cypher ? In 
France the mother preserves her moral and intellectual 
supremacy over the daughter, and the daughter cherishes 
reverential feelings of regard for the mother's judgment by 
the dignity and authority which the mother derives from 
her social influence. In the same manner the matrimonial 
relation is benefited by this influence. A truly high- 
minded husband loves to see his wife surrounded with 
social influence and pure homage, and thus to her other 
claims upon his affection and solicitude is added that of a 
respected member of society. This feature practically 
influences the mind of the Freuch hnsband to a greater 
degree, perhaps, than other claims of a more sentimental 
nature. 

The most important aim for a country like onrs, destined 
to develop out of all previous elements of female civilization; 
a new type of womanly character, is, more to ascertain the 
good qualities of foreign women that may be worthy of 
emulation, than to cavil at their objectionable qualities, 
which are only to be shunned. One of the peculiar mental 
characteristics of the French woman that produces the 
most admirable effects in society, is her aptitude to identify 
herself with other person's thoughts. When yon address 
her, she is not contented, like the English woman, to give 
you a certain quantum of words in reply; her ambition is 
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to meet your ideas, and her answer does not fail to vibrate 
echoes in your miod, and conversation which is so apt to 
remain purely conventional with the English, is, therefore, 
generally humanizing and refreshing with the French. Her 
comparative self-forgetfulness enlarges her keenness of in- 
sight and her penetration into character; she measures at 
a glance the person with whom she is brought into con- 
tact, and it is this consciousness of being to some extent 
understood, which makes oue feel at ease with her. Yet, 
the French are as little apt as the English are to indulge 
the philosophical, and sometimes rather wearisome luxury 
of explaining, or accounting for their thoughts. But, 
while with-the English every part is left to tell its own 
tale, unsoftened by any spark of sentiment; uubeaotified 
by any ray of imagination; the French woman, notwith- 
standing her positiveness, relieves every part of its uncom- 
fortable nakedness, by all arts and manners of felicitous 
interpolations of wit and fancy; and hence, whatever she 
says, is said with h ptopos and unaffected grace. 

The self-sacrificing power of the French woman is much 
greater than might be supposed from these light and grace- 
ful social idyosyncracies. Trifling as she frequently seems 
to be in matters which, by women of other lauds, receive the 
most serious consideration, misfortunes and sickness affect 
her the more deeply, the more persistingly her elastic 
nature in general shrinks from all deep thoughts and emo- 
tions. Like those flowers, which in sunny days playfully 
coquet with the elements, but which are suddenly subdued 
by the storm, the French woman, whenever some great 
emergency produces great emotions, displays an intensity 
of feeling, which is the more striking, the more it stands in 
contrast with her general " itourderie." The same woman 
who one moment before has been all smiles and all grace, 
becomes of a sudden all tears and all sadness. Besides, 
being naturally carried away by the melancholy emotions 
of the hour, she renders her melancholy look doubly in- 
tense by throwing, as it were, into the sum of general 
grief her mournful conviction of its appropriateness. An 
imputation of theatricality undoubtedly arises from this 
excessive appearance of either grief or joy. But it is 
footed in the very esprit which controls her nature : it is 
rooted in that remarkable combination of heart and head 
out of which that esprit is composed. The heart has 
excited sentiments of sadness, the head corroborates the 
fact, and sanctions the propriety of tears and agonies. 
Henceforth there is no bonnd to her grief ; — " Mon Dim, 
que vouiez vous !" would sb#reply to an attempt to console 
her — " ce coup mt tut? She does not die, however. But 
she consoles herself with a species of instinctive logic, which 
seems uever to forsake her, not even in her greatest 
moments of grief or passion. The calamity which has over- 
taken her is so great, that she feels like dying ; but, by 
allowing, herself to be carried away by her feelings, she 
lives healthily through her emotions, instead of allowing 
these to rankle in her heart ; and, after some time, you are 
quite surprised to see her some fine morning, recovered 



from her misfortunes, looking as fresh as a rose, as gay as 
a lark; and again, if any one should now attempt to chide 
her for her apparent heartlessness, she would be sure to 
say, " Mon Dim, que vouiez vous! il faut bien y mettre wnt 
JmV* ' 

So much for her personal deportment in times of sorrow 
and passion. But her self-sacrificing disposition is, after 
all, the most touching element of the French woman's 
character. In her solicitude for her sick child, in her devo- 
tion to an unfortunate husband, in her attachment to a 
down-stricken father, or in her anxiety for a brother in 
danger, the French woman is an angel of mercy. No matter 
whether the character of the sufferer may deserve so much 
sympathy or not, the suffering alone is sufficient to fill her 
heart with gentle sympathies, and to crowd her mind with 
tender thoughts. Again, the contrast which the intensity 
of devotion presents to her wonted nonchalance, is as great 
as that which the French women of the Garonne present, 
who, during the harvest-time, attend to the rude labors of 
the field; while in the fall they devote themselves to delicate 
attentions on the sick-room. Again, we find the French 
woman, in cases of need, frequently supporting her family 
by work. If statistics on this point are ever published, 
we dare say, many will be surprised to see such a large 
number of French women taking the leading business-part 
in commercial establishments; presiding over offices and 
sets, of works, and employed in superintending the designs 
of the manufactories of porcelain at Sevres, and of silks at 
Lyons, and attending to various other departments of busi- 
ness. Our observation has satisfied us, that the motive for 
undertaking such work, in many cases, is rather of an 
affectionate than egotistical character — a disabled or imbe- 
cile husband, a needy mother, or an invalid father, the 
growing expenses of a growing family ; — in most cases her 
work seems to be prompted by feelings of devotion to one 
or the other person endeared to her. Her innate taste and 
tact are powerful auxiliaries to a French woman ; but 
there is also the pleasure which she finds in the self-imposed 
task of love that sanctifies her labor. 

The French government also gives fine national expression 
to feelings of practical gallantry towards the fair sex; it 
gives the management of the bureau de tabac, and post and 
stage offices, whenever it can properly be done, to women 
in preference to men — especially to widows of military men 
and officials. Thousands of French women are profitably 
employed in this manner; besides many who assist in the 
various manufacturing and agricultural labors of the coun- 
try. So, whatever may be the imputation of frivolity, 
which is so frequently laid to the charge of the French 
woman, we have shown that it does not prevent her from ful- 
filling extremely well many high, and indeed very unfrivol- 
ous duties. 

We do not mean to become advocates of, or apologists 
for, frivolity; but we really think it would be kinder and 
wiser for all concerned to study more attentively the 
admirable, instead of reflecting so constantly upon the 
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obnoxious . features of the French woman. Climate and 
other influences have not given to the French woman the 
plucky substantiality, which is the basis of the strong 
practical energy, and of the weak, blunted, sensibilities of 
the English woman. The French woman possesses admir- 
able gifts of taste, tact, fancy, keen womanly sensibilities, 
and even active kindness, and their supremacy in these 
beautiful qualities entitles them to the warmest commenda- 
tion. 

THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF ART. 

To many the phrase " Fine Arts " suggests but a very 
limited meaning, and that rather of effeminate embellish- 
ment than anything of valuable or practicable benefit ; it 
conveys to some, perhaps, only the idea of the completed 
works of sculptors and painters, with the sensuous plea- 
sure derivable from them — but in no degree symbolizing to 
them the exteusive knowledge, the wide adaptation, the 
moral suggestiveness which lies latent, or is fully developed 
in each single specimen of genuine Art : much less, of that 
wider circle of uses, to which the study of Art may be 
made subservient — the apparently remote, but really near 
connection it holds to our daily life ; and the diverse 
sciences, a knowledge of which must enter into, and, in 
fact, form the basis of all true connoiseurship, or executive 
ability in any department of Art. 

But the terms " Art " and " Fine Arts," like many 
others, expand in meaning as our knowledge of them 
increases, and we see their applicability to numerous sub- 
jects, which conventionally lie quite beyond their pale. 
The reason of this deficient application is not because of 
any natural incongruity, but because reflection, sustained by 
custom, has not yet united under the same generic term, 
subjects which have a real aud near affinity. To the origi- 
nal trinity of the Fine Arts — music, painting, and sculp- 
ture — there has been added, but within a brief period only, 
landscape gardening, which is certainly as genuine a sub- 
ject of Art as any for which Nature can furnish the mate- 
rials, or through which the taste and genius of man can 
invent, combine, or develop beauty. We shall hereafter 
notice some of the more common and domestic uses to 
which the domain of Art ought to be extended, but now 
desire to draw attention to the largeness of the sphere 
which Art occupies, and to the comprehensive knowledge 
and the liberal culture demanded even in the amateurship 
of Art. 

It is surely not enough on which to base a favorable 
critical judgment of a painting or piece of sculpture, that 
it satisfies the eye or even suggests a moral or intellectual 
theme for thought. To make our opinion of any real 
value, we may be called upon by every just rule of j criti- 
cism to verify some abstruse point in history, or the 
measure of our acquaintance with the social or public life 
of buried nationalities — in painting, with the laws of 
meteorology, geology, botany, or anatomy, aud still more 
frequently are we required to prove the true connection 



between psychological passion, and the artist's physiogno- 
mical rendering of it. Here we begin to see how wide a 
range of subjects may be embraced in one small work of 
Art. In fact, representative Art is broad as Nature 
herself; for what phase of Nature is there, animate, or 
inanimate, but may become the subject of the artist's 
pencil, and how shall they who have never made her their 
study be competent judges of the truth of her portraiture ? 

But to come to specialities : take any historical picture, 
as, for instance, " The Decadence of Rome," in which a 
party of voluptuaries are seen feasting in the very temples 
where the Caesars and Catos of antiquity stand in the 
niches of the walls, with their severe and stony eyes, appa- 
rently .rebuking the excesses, and grieving oyer the 
approaching ruin of the State. See in this one picture 
how much minute, historical, antiquarian, and anatomical 
knowledge is required, either to produce or judge of it. 
First, in relation to the building — the interior architecture 
the stones of the walls, the .mouldings and ornaments, the 
statuary, the make of the furniture, the patterns on the 
cloths and cushions ; the dresses, the different materials 
and mode of wearing, the characteristic varieties in the 
figures and physiognomies of the waiting slaves and their 
lords ; and the purely physical beauty of the females who 
are participating in the vinous banquet ; even the 
slightest failure in depicting correctly the ornaments of 
these latter, would betray at once a fatal ignorance as to 
the state of the Arts in that era at Rome ; then there are 
the table utensils, the flowers in the vases and on the heads 
of the females, all of these have, or should have, a local 
and chronological character ; and above all, as indicative 
of the genius of the painter, we have to look into the 
separate countenances of this mixed company, for the 
general truthfulness of the design, to see what were the 
kiud of men who sold their proud birthright of Roman 
citizens for the miserable pottage of unrestrained indul- 
gence in luxury and sensuality : we have, too, still retain- 
ing the national physiognomy, to detect in each counten- 
ance the predominant passion of the life, tempered by thab 
of the hour ; and finally, to compare them with the stately 
sternness of their ancient censors, who yet seem instinct 
with indignation at the effeminacy and sensuality of their 
abandoned posterity. The study of all the particulars 
necessary to the faithful delineation of this single scene, 
might well be the work of years ; nor can a superficial 
student of history or of human nature be competent to 
speak with authority on the correctness of the general 
design, much less on the success or failure of the minutiae 
of the work. 

Still more is the necessity for a large and varied know- 
ledge seen in other branches of Art, where the truth- 
loving student finds himself continually driven to the study 
of Nature to justify and prove his own impressions of her. 
For. there is no beauty but what is based on truth, and to 
discover the truth the originals of things alone are satis" 
factory evidences : all professed amateurship in Art is mere 



